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Philadelphia,  April  6th,  1841. 


Dear  Sir, 

We  have  the  honor  of  communicating  to  you,  the  following  Reso¬ 
lutions  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Public 
Schools,  for  the  First  Section  of  the  First  School  District  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  at  a  meeting,  held  yesterday : 

“  Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Directors  be  presented  to  James 
J.  Barclay,  Esquire,  for  the  very  appropriate  address,  on  the  subject 
of  Public  Education,  delivered  by  him  on  the  31st  ultimo,  before  the 
Directors  and  other  Citizens,  in  the  Zane  Street  Public  School  House  ; 
and  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  requested  for  publication. 

“  Resolved,  that  the  Chairmen  of  the  several  visiting  committees, 
be  a  committee  to  carry  into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing 
resolution,” 

In  the  hope  that  you  may  gratify  the  directors  by  consenting  to 
place  your  address  at  their  disposal,  we  remain  with  sentiments  of 
much  regard, 

Your  friends,  &c., 

T.  G.  HOLLINGSWORTH, 

Chairman  of  the  Zane  Street  School 

ISAAC  BARTON, 

Chairman  of  the  South  Eastern  School. 

M.  L.  DAWSON, 

Chairman  of  the  North  Western  School. 

H.  M.  ZOLLICKOFFER, 

Chairman  of  the  Lombard  Street  School. 

C.  SMITH, 

Chairman  of  the  Locust  Street  School. 

GEO.  ABBOTT, 

Chairman  of  the  N.  E.  School. 

W.  P.  SMITH, 

Chairman  of  the  South  Western  School. 


Gentlemen, 


I  this  morning  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  note  of  the  sixth 
instant,  communicating  the  Resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Public  Schools,  for  the  first  Section  of  the  first  School  District 
of  Pennsylvania,  adopted  on  the  fifth  instant. 

I  beg  you  to  convey  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  my  acknowledg¬ 
ments  for  the  flattering  terms  in  which  they  have  been  pleased  to 
express  themselves  towards  me. 

I  cheerfully  place  the  address  at  your  disposal,  and  am 
With  great  regard, 

Your  friend, 

JAMES  J.  BARCLAY. 

April  12,  1841. 


T.  G.  Hollingsworth, 
Isaac  Barton, 

M.  L.  Dawson, 

H.  M.  Zollickoffer, 

C.  Smith, 

Geo.  Abbott, 

W.  P.  Smith, 


>  Esquires,  Committee,  &c.  &c. 


»  Chamber  of  Controllers  of  Public  Schools ,  } 
First  School  District  of  Pennsylvania.  5 

Philadelphia,  Friday,  April  16,  1841. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Controllers,  held  this  day, 
the  following  Resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Public  Schools  for  the  First  Section,  was  submitted  and 
read. 

“  Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Controllers  be  requested  to  make  the 
necessary  appropriation  for  printing  one  thousand  copies  of  Mr. 
Barclay’s  address,  delivered  at  the  Zane  Street  School  House.” 

When  on  motion  of  William  Biddle,  it  was 

“  Resolved,  that  the  Resolution  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three, 
with  instructions  to  have  the  required  number  printed.” 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  W^illiam  Biddle,  William  F. 
Ireland  and  John  C.  Smith,  the  Committee. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes. 

THOMAS  B.  FLORENCE, 

Secretary  Board  of  Controllers. 
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ADDRESS. 


Fellow  Citizens: — 

We  are  assembled  to  day  to  dedicate  this  edifice  to  the 
purposes  of  education.  Your  presence  evinces  the  interest  you 
feel  in  her  cause  :  you  will,  I  am  persuaded,  acknowledge 
with  emotions  of  gratitude  that  to  her  you  owe  your  highest, 
purest,  noblest  enjoyments,  and  you  will,  with  generous  zeal, 
exert  yourselves  to  extend  her  influence,  and  diffuse  her  light 
throughout  our  land. 

It  was  the  remark  of  a  distinguished  philosopher,  that 
“  knowledge  is  power;”  and  it  is  that  sort  of  power,  which, 
when  properly  directed,  is  best  calculated  to  make  a  people 
great,  virtuous,  and  happy.  It  is  therefore  clearly  the  interest 
as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  Government,  to  place  the  means  of 
education  within  the  reach  of  the  whole  people. 

Prussia,  Austria,  France  and  other  European  Powers 
have  acted  on  this  enlightened  principle.  The  devotion  of 
Frederick  William  to  the  cause  of  education,  has  shed  an 
imperishable  glory  over  his  memory. 
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In  many  of  our  sister  Republics,  much  has  already  been 
accomplished  ;  and  the  day,  we  trust,  is  not  distant  when  each 
State  of  our  confederacy  will  have  just  reason  to  be  proud  of  her 
Public  Schools. 

While  so  much  has  been  done  abroad,  may  we  not  congrat¬ 
ulate  ourselves  on  our  own  situation,  and  rejoice  that  public 
instruction  has  become  a  part  of  our  republican  system  of 
government,  and  is  the  birth-right  of  every  citizen. 

Let  us  ask  your  attention  for  a  few  moments  while  we  take 
a  brief  view  of  the  past  history ,  present  co7idition,%xi&  future 
prospects  of  education  within  our  State,  but  more  especially 
within  our  City  and  County. 

The  illustrious  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  deeply  solicitous  to 
advance  the  happiness  of  his  race,  exerted  himself  at  an  early 
period  of  his  government  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young.  Scarcely  had  the  infant  colony  begun  to  exist  when  a 
public  school  was  commenced,  and  a  few  years  after  chartered 
by  Lieutenant  Governor  Markham  and  the  Council  ;  and  on 
the  five  and  twentieth  day  of  the  eighth  month,  Anno  Domini 
1701,*  a  new  act  of  incorporation  was  granted  to  it  by 
William  Penn,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Overseers  of  the  Public 
School  founded  in  Philadelphia  at  the  request,  costs  and  charges 
of  the  people  of  God,  called  Quakers.”  This  Charter  recites 
that  a  petition  had  been  presented  by  Samuel  Carpenter  and 
others,  on  the  10th  day  of  the  12th  month,  1697,  (8)  to  the 
Governor  and  Council,  “  setting  forth  that  it  was  the  desire  of 
many  that  a  school  should  be  set  up  and  upheld  in  the  said 
Town  of  Philadelphia,  where  poor  children  might  be  freely 
maintained ,  taught  and  educated  in  good  literature  until  they 
should  be  fit  to  be  put  apprentices,  or  capable  to  be  masters  or 
ushers  in  the  said  schools  and  requesting  the  Governor 
and  Council,  to  ordain,  “  that  at  the  said  Town  of 


*  Inrolled  in  the  Rolls’  office,  in  Patent  book  A,  volume  2d,  page  202,  fyc. 
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Philadelphia,  a  public  school  might  be  founded,  where  all 
children  and  servants,  male  and  female,  whose  parents,  guar¬ 
dians  or  masters  might  be  willing  to  subject  them  to  the  rules 
and  orders  of  the  School,  should  from  time  to  time,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  overseers  thereof,  for  the  time  being,  be 
received  or  admitted,  taught  and  instructed  ;  the  rich  at 
reasonable  rates,  and  the  poor  to  be  maintained  and  schooled 
for  nothing.”  On  the  20th  of  July,  1708,*  additional  powers 
were  granted;  and  on  the  29th  of  November,  1 7 1 1 , t  the 
charter  was  again  modified  and  the  title  changed  to  that  of 
‘‘the  Overseers  of  the  Public  School  founded  by  Charter  in 
the  Town  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania.^ 
The  Preamble  declares  that  Ci  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
any  people,  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  good  educa¬ 
tion  of  youth  and  their  early  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
true  religion  and  virtue,  and  in  qualifying  them  to  serve  their 
country  and  themselves  by  breeding  them  in  reading,  writing, 
learning  of  languages,  and  useful  arts  and  sciences  suitable 
to  their  age,  sex  and  degree  ;  which  cannot  be  effected  in  any 
manner  so  well  as  by  erecting  public  schools  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid. ”  It  thus  appears  that  it  was  the  design  of  the  wise  and 
virtuous  Penn,  and  his  associates,  that  all  the  pupils  should  be 
taught  on  the  same  footing,  and  that  their  education  should  em¬ 
brace  the  study  of  the  languages,  arts  and  sciences.  Under  the  ju¬ 
dicious  management  of  the  overseers  the  schools  became  flour¬ 
ishing — legacies  were  left  to  enlarge  them;  all  the  bequests,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  of  one  hundred  pounds,  were,  I  believe, 
from  members  of  the  society  of  Friends.  The  benefits  of  the 
schools  have  been  enjoyed  principally  by  those  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  society.  The  average  number  of  pupils  educa¬ 
ted  on  the  foundation,  has  been  for  several  years  past  about  one 

*  Inrolled  in  the  Rolls’  office,  in  Patent  book  A,  volume  4th,  page  185,  &c. 

t  Inrolled  in  the  Rolls’ office,  in  Patent  book  A,  volume  4th,  page  280,  &c. 

X  The  motto,  which  was  chosen  by  Penn,  is  “Good  Instruction  is  better  than 
Riches.” 
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hundred  and  twenty-five  ;  of  which,  the  children  of  Friends 
have  formed  about  a  tenth  part.  These  schools  continue  in  a 
prosperous  state  and  confer  great  benefits  on  the  community. 

The  next  Public  School  was  founded  in  1753,  under  the 
title  of  the  “  Academy  and  Charitable  School  in  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania.”  In  1755,  the  charter  was  extended  and  the 
title  changed  to  “  the  Trustees  of  the  College  Academy  and 
Charitable  School  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  in  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania;”  and  in  1789,  this  institution  became  per¬ 
manently  united  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

From  the  first  establishment  of  the  Academy  until  1823,  two 
charity  schools,  the  one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls,  had  been 
kept  open  by  the  Trustees.  In  1823,  the  Trustees  were  ena¬ 
bled  to  open  another  school  for  boys,  in  consequence  of  an 
appropriation  made  by  the  executors  of  Mr.  John  Keble, 
of  a  portion  of  his  estate  for  that  purpose.  On  the  first  of  the 
present  year,  these  three  schools  contained  above  one  hundred 
and  fifty  scholars. 

With  the  exception  of  the  schools  above  mentioned,  little 
was  done  until  the  period  of  the  revolution.  During  that  mem¬ 
orable  struggle,  when  the  people  were  contending  for  their  very 
existence,  this  cause,  so  dear  to  them,  was  not  forgotten.  The 
patriots  and  sages  of  1776,  who  framed  our  first  Constitution, 
provided  by  the  4th  section  of  the  2d  chapter  of  that  instru¬ 
ment,  that  “  A  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  in  each 
county,  by  the  Legislature,  for  the  convenient  instruction  of 
youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  by  the  public, 
as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  youth  at  low  prices  ;  and  all 
useful  learning  shall  be  duly  encouraged  and  promoted  in  one 
or  more  Universities.” 

The  Constitution  of  the  2d  of  September,  1790,  declares, 
(Article  7,  Section  1st, )  that  “the  Legislature  shall  as  soon  as 
conveniently  may  be,  provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  throughout  the  State,  in  such  manner  that  the  poor  may 
be  taught  gratis;”  and,  (Section  2d,)  that  “  the  arts  and  scien- 
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ces  shall  be  promoted  in  one  or  more  seminaries  of  learning.” 
The  same  provisions  are  contained  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
22 d  of  February,  1838. 

Between  17S4  and  the  present  time,  the  Legislature  has 
endowed  many  seminaries  of  learning  ;  but  they  are,  with 
perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  connected  with  some  religious 
denomination;  or  payment  is  required  for  the  tuition  of  the 
pupils.  In  1786,  the  Legislature  set  apart  sixty  thousand  acres 
of  land,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  endowing  public  schools  in  the 
different  counties  of  the  State. 

In  1796,  an  association  of  Ladies  of  the  society  of  Friends 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  educating  girls  without  charge. 
It  owed  its  origin  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  Miss  Ann  Parrish 
and  Miss  Catharine  W.  Morris.  The  pupils  were  at  first 
instructed  by  the  members  of  the  association:  subsequently 
regular  teachers  were  employed,  and  a  neat  two  story  brick 
building  erected  on  the  north  side  of  Cherry  near  Tenth 
streets.  About  seventy  pupils  are  now  receiving  instruction, 
under  the  charge  of  two  teachers,  in  the  ordinary  branches  of 
an  English  education  and  in  sewing. 

The  good  example  set  by  these  benevolent  ladies,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  other  sex;  and  in  1799,  a  school  for  boys  was 
undertaken  by  a  few  active  and  disinterested  young  men; 
among  whom  were  William  Nekervis,  Philip  Garrett  and 
Joseph  Briggs.  A  night  school  was  first  opened,  and  instruc¬ 
tion  given  by  the  members.  In  the  following  year  the  society 
was  enlarged,  and  in  1801  remodelled  under  the  title  of 
w  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Establishment  and  Support 
of  Charity  Schools.” 

The  members  of  the  society  rapidly  increased,  and  an  act  of 
incorporation  became  necessary.  It  was  hastened  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  death  of  the  benevolent  Christopher  Ludwick, 
formerly  superintendent  of  bakers  and  director  of  baking  in 
the  Revolutionary  Army.*  He  left  the  residue  and  remain- 


*  He  died  on  the  17th  of  June,  1S01,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eight3'. 
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der  of  his  estate,  which  he  estimated  at  three  thousand  pounds, 
to  an  institution  and  free  school,  to  be  established  in  the  City 
or  Liberties  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  schooling  gratis  of  poor 
children  of  all  denominations,  in  the  City  and  Liberties  of 
Philadelphia,  without  any  exception  to  the  country,  extraction, 
or  religious  principles,  of  their  parents  or  friends.  It  was  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  the  society  to  obtain  this  legacy. 
They  had  strong  competitors  in  the  Trustees  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  were  equally  desirous  to  procure  it. 
That  party  which  should  first  obtain  a  Charter  would  succeed. 
Every  effort  was  made  by  both.  Charters  were  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  to  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Courts,  and  were  duly  examined  and  approved.  The 
Judges,  having  had  an  intimation  of  the  state  of  the  case,  were 
particular  in  delivering  the  Charters  to  the  respective  parties 
at  the  same  time.  They  proceeded  to  and  met  at  the  mansion 
of  Governor  McKean,  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Pine  streets. 
He,  also  aware  of  these  facts,  having  given  his  approval,  deliv¬ 
ered  to  each  party  his  Charter  at  the  same  moment.  So  far 
neither  had  any  advantage  ;  but  another  step  was  requisite — 
the  enrollment  of  the  Charters  ;  and  the  Rolls  office  was  at 
Lancaster  The  day  was  hot ;  (it  was  July  ;)  the  roads  dusty ; 
the  journey  long.  Noon  was  approaching.  The  Trustees 
had  provided  an  express.  The  interests  of  the  society 
were  confided  to  Joseph  Bennett  Eves,  Esquire,  one  of  its 
most  zealous  members.  He  set  off  himself  in  a  sulky — - 
passed  the  express  rider — reached  Lancaster  between  7  and  8 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  had  the  Charter  inrolled  without 
delay.  The  society  received  about  thirteen  thousand  dollars 
from  Mr.  Ludwick’s  estate  ;  other  legacies  have  since  been 
received.  The  Board  of  Managers,  in  their  last  report,  Janu¬ 
ary,  1841,  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
schools  under  their  care  ;  (one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls j)  and 
state,  that  since  their  establishment,  upwards  of  12,500  pupils 
have  been  educated  in  them. 
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Another  Society  was  established  in  September,  1807,  at  the 
instance  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  some  other  benevolent 
individuals,  under  the  title  of  u  the  Philadelphia  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children.” 

The  first  school  was  opened  for  white  boys  at  the  corner  of 
Moravian  and  Watkin’s  alley.  In  1809,  it  was  removed  to  a 
new  building  erected  by  the  Association  in  Pegg  street,  and 
was  continued  there  for  about  nine  years,  under  the  name  of 
the  Adelphi  School.  It  was  conducted  on  the  Lancasterian 
plan,  and  was  generally  known  as  the  Sand  School,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  pupils  being  first  taught  to  write  in  sand. 
In  1812,  a  girls  school  was  opened  in  the  same  building. — On 
the  29th  of  July,  1818,  the  schools  were  suspended,  and  the 
school  house  rented  to  the  Directors  of  the  Public  Schools. 
From  the  opening  of  the  school  in  Moravian  alley  to  1818, 
about  2700  pupils  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  institution. 

In  1825  the  association  opened  a  school  for  colored  children 
in  Cherry  street,  and  in  1832  removed  it  to  a  building  they 
had  erected  for  that  purpose,  situate  in  Wager  street;  where 
they  have  an  infant  and  girls  school. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1809,  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  gratis.  The  Assessors 
were  required  to  return  to  the  County  Commissioners  the 
names  of  those  children  whose  parents  were  unable  to  pay  for 
their  education.  After  the  list  had  been  examined,  and  the 
selection  made  by  the  County  Commissioners,  notice  was  to  be 
given  by  the  Assessors  to  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  and  to  the 
Teachers  within  the  Township,  Ward,  or  District.  The 
Teachers  were  required  to  admit  and  teach  all  such  children  as 
other  children  were  taught,  and  charge  the  Ccunty  with  the 
amount.  This  law  was  defective  in  its  provisions  and  oppres¬ 
sive  in  its  operation,  and  did  not  accomplish  the  object  designed. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1812,  a  supplement  was  passed,  by 
which  the  County  Commissioners  were  required  to  fix  upon 
the  Teachers  and  price  of  tuition,  and  furnish  the  pupils  with 
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books  and  stationary.  The  County  Commissioners  were 
authorised,  if  they  thought  the  public  good,  or  the  education 
of  the  pupils,  would  be  promoted,  to  establish  public  schools  in 
such  manner,  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Select  and 
Common  Councils  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  respec¬ 
tive  Boards  of  Commissioners  of  the  Township  of  the  Northern 
Liberties  and  District  of  Southwark  should  approve.  The 
provisions  of  this  act  were  confined  to  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
the  District  of  Southwark,  and  Townships  of  the  Northern 
Liberties,  Penn,  Moyamensing  and  Passyunk.  Neither  did 
this  Act  produce  the  desired  effect;  it  also  was  partial  in  its 
operation,  and  expensive;  neither  was  there  any  proper  super¬ 
vision  of  the  pupils,  nor  check  upon  the  Teachers. 

We  are  now,  however,  approaching  a  period  which  gave  a 
new  direction  to  the  management  of  public  education. 

In  the  Winter  of  1816-17,  distress  to  a  considerable  extent, 
prevailed  among  the  poorer  classes  of  our  city  and  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  districts.  A  meeting  was  held  at  the  counting  house  of  the 
late  venerable  philanthropic  Robert  Ralston,  to  devise  means 
for  their  relief.  Measures'  were  promptly  and  successfully 
adopted  for  this  purpose.  It  became  apparent  to  those  enga¬ 
ged  in  this  laudable  undertaking  that  something  further  should 
be  done- — and  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Public  Economy 
was  established. 

Various  Committees  of  the  society  were  appointed;  one  of 
them  on  public  schools.  Of  this  committee,  the  late  lament¬ 
ed  Roberts  Vaux  was  Chairman,  Jonah  Thompson  was 
Secretary,  and  William  Fry,  John  Claxton  and  Thomas  F. 
Learning  were  active  members.  In  October,  1817,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  made  a  report,  accompanied  by  the  draft  of  a  bill. 

On  the  third  of  March,  1818,  the  act  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  children  at  public  expense,  within  the  City  and 
County  of  Philadelphia,  was  passed.  This  act  is  justly  con¬ 
sidered  the  basis  of  the  present  system  of  public  education.  It 
erected,  as  you  are  aware,  the  City  and  County  of  Philadel- 
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phia  into  a  school  district,  and  subdivided  it  into  sections  ; 
established  a  Board  of  Control  for  the  general  regulation  of  the 
district,  and  of  Directors  of  the  different  sections,  lor  the 
more  immediate  supervision  of  the  schools  in  their  respective 
sections.  The  act  directed  that  the  schools  should  be  on  the 
Lancasterian  system. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  181S,  the  Board  of  Control  was  organ¬ 
ised.  Two  schools  were  opened  in  Southwark,  two  in 
Moyamensing,  two  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  one  in 
Penn  Township,  and  a  model  school,  under  the  charge  of 
Joseph  Lancaster,  in  the  City.  The  first  report  of  the 
Board  bears  date  the  11th  of  February,  1819  ;  at  which  time 
upwards  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  children  were 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  instruction  in  these  schools. 

The  annual  expense  of  each  pupil  under  the  Act  of  1812, 
averaged  about  eleven  dollars  ;  under  the  new  system  it  was 
reduced  to  seven  dollars  and  forty  three  cents. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1828,  there  were  twenty  schools  on 
the  Lancasterian  plan  in  the  first  district,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  had  increased  to  4297  ;  which,  with  760  taught  in  the 
country  parts  of  the  district,  made  the  whole  number  5057. 

The  cause  was  now  steadily  gaining  ground.  The  success 
which  had  already  crowned  the  exertions  of  its  friends,  ani¬ 
mated  them  to  renewed  efforts.  A  society  was  formed  for  its 
advancement.  The  Governors  called  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  it  ;  and  Committees  of  both  houses  of  the 
General  Assembly  made  reports  in  favour  of  extending  its 
advantages  to  the  whole  Commonwealth. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  1831,  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  general  system  of  education  ;  a  common  school 
fund  was  provided,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  Auditor  General,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Land  office, 
appointed  Commissioners,  for  the  management  of  it. 

On  the  19th  day  of  Dec.,  1831,  Roberts  Vaux,  who  had 
presided  over  the  Board  of  Control  since  its  organization, 
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resigned  his  situation.  The  Board,  justly  appreciating  his 
valuable  services,  and  generous  devotion  in  advancing  the 
system  of  public  instruction,  addressed  him  a  communication, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract  :  “  A  long  course  of 

faithful,  judicious,  and  unremitting  attention  to  the  interests  of 
the  public  school  system  of  this  district,  prompted  by  the 
purest  motives,  and  sustained  by  unwearied  zeal,  entitles  you 
to  the  respectful  gratitude  of  the  community  for  which  you 
have  successfully  laboured  ;  while  a  frank  and  dignified  inter¬ 
course,  and  an  independent  discharge  of  your  duties  in  this 
Board  have  conciliated  and  secured  the  esteem  and  attachment 
of  your  colleagues.”  Thomas  Dunlap  succeeded  Mr.  Vaux, 
and  brought  with  him  the  same  ardent  zeal  that  animated  his 
predecessor. 

The  Directors  and  Controllers  became  satisfied  that  some 
improvements  could  be  advantageously  introduced  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  instruction  of  young  children.  The  infant  school 
society  had  existed  several  years.  It  was  instituted  in  1827 
by  those  who  are  always  ready  to  promote  whatever  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  alleviate  the  sufferings,  or  increase  the  happiness  of 
their  fellow  creatures.  They  who  founded,  still  sustain  the 
society,  with  all  that  unobtrusive  and  persevering  energy 
which  distinguishes  the  female  character. 

With  unwearied  diligence,  unexhausted  patience,  and  undi¬ 
minished  ardor  they  have  toiled  and  struggled  to  support  the 
schools  under  their  care.  Their  exertions  are,  no  doubt,  well 
known  to  you,  and  show  how  much  benefit  may  be  conferred 
with  very  scanty  means. 

In  the  year  1832  a  model  infant  school  was  established, 
and  during  the  year  1834,  four  others  two  in  the  City  and  two 
in  the  County.  The  benefit  of  these  schools  was  so  manifest, 
that  it  became  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  whether  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  establish  a  number  of  primary,  in 
which  children  should  be  prepared  for  the  higher  schools. 

On  the  first  of  April,  1834,  an  act  was  passed  to  establish  a 
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general  system  of  education  by  common  schools.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Commonwealth  was  appointed  Superintendent  of 
them*,  This  act  was  found  to  be  defective  in  many  particulars-; 
and  on  the  13th  of  June,  1836,  a  supplement  was  passed,  which 
is  now  in  operation. — By  this  supplement  the  benefits  of  the 
public  schools  were  extended  to  all  children  over  4  years  of 
age;  the  Lancasterian  system  was  not  rendered  obligatory, 
and  the  Board  of  Control  were  authorised  to  establish  a 
Central  High  School. 

During  the  years  1S36  and  1837,  many  and  important 
changes  took  place.  The  monitorial  system  was  dispensed 
with,  and  assistant  teachers  employed.  After  mature  consid¬ 
eration,  it  was  determined  to  open  thirty  primary  schools;  and 
in  the  following  year,  the  number  was  increased  to  sixty. 
These  schools  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  female  teach* 
ers.  In  all  the  girls’  schools  throughout  the  District,  the 
Principals  and  Assistants  were  females.  It  was  now  proposed 
that  the  Assistants  in  the  boys’  schools  might  also  be  females. 
The  proposition,  after  some  hesitation,  was  agreed  to;  and  all 
the  Assistants  in  the  boys’  schools,  in  the  City,  and  in  most  of 
those  of  the  County,  now  are  females.  The  result  has  been 
most  satisfactory;  and  while  the  public  good  has  been  promo* 
ted,  honorable  employment  has  been  afforded  to  those  whose 
sphere  of  usefulness  has  been  too  circumscribed.  The  gentle¬ 
ness  of  the  female  character  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  salutary- 
influence  on  the  manners  of  the  pupils  ;  and  they  are  stimula* 
ted  to  exertion  by  the  example,  and  encouraged  by  the  precepts 
of  their  instructors. 

The  establishment  of  a  Seminary,  in  which  the  most  distin* 
guished  pupils  should  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  highest  branches  of  education,  was  a  desideratum. 
Without  it  the  system  did  not  appear  to  be  complete.  Such 
an  institution,  as  we  have  already  seen,  seems  to  have  been 
contemplated  soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  colony. 

The  distribution  of  the  public  funds,  it  was  supposed,  would 
afford  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  design,  with  increasing 
the  public  burdens.  The  Controllers  therefore  determined  on 
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the  foundation  of  a  High  School.  It  was  commenced  in 
September,  1837,  and  opened  in  1838,  under  able  Professors. 
The  pupils  were  selected  from  the  public  schools;  and  in  admis¬ 
sions,  merit  was  the  only  passport.  There  are  three  courses,  viz. 

The  First,  or  English  Course ,  limited  in  duration  to 
two  years,  includes  the  following  branches: — English  Gram¬ 
mar,  Reading,  Speaking  and  Composition,  Geography, 
History,  Moral  Instruction,  Arithmetic,  Elementary  Algebra 
and  Geometry,  the  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Natural  History,  Writing  and  Drawing.  This  course  is 
recommended  for  pupils  whose  services  will  perhaps  he 
required  by  their  parents  in  about  two  years  after  entering 
the  High  School.  It  is  complete  in  itself  as  far  as  the  time 
ivhich  the  pupil  can  devote  to  his  education ,  permits ,  and  is, 
therefore,  much  to  be  preferred  to  taking  merely  a  part  of  the 
other  courses. 

The  Second,  or  Principal  Course ,  will  comprehend 
English  Grammar,  the  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles 
Lettres,  Reading,  Speaking  and  Composition,  Geography  and 
History,  the  French  Language,  Lower  and  Higher  Mathemat¬ 
ics,  the  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry, 
Natural  History  and  its  kindred  subjects,  the  Principles  of 
Moral,  Mental,  and  Political  Science,  Writing  and  Drawing. 
Instruction  in  Spanish  may  be  added,  if  desired,  but  will  not 
be  included  in  the  regular  course.  As  the  instruction,  in  some 
of  these  branches,  will  only  begin  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
pupil’s  stay  at  the  High  School,  it  is  earnestly  recommended, 
that  unless  it  is  probable  that  he  will  remain  during  the  whole 
four  years  at  the  school,  this  course  be  not  selected  by  the 
parent.  This  Principal  Course  is  intended  as  a  prepara - 
tion  of  the  pupil  for  pursuits  connected  with  trade ,  or 
commerce ,  manufactures ,  or  the  mechanic  arts  ;  and  as  a 
general  introduction  to  the  special  studies  which  may  be 
required  for  the  particular  pursuit  of  the  individual. 

The  Third,  or  Classical  Course ,  to  occupy  four  years , 
and  embracing  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek,  with  a  consid- 
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erable  portion  of  the  English  and  Scientific  studies  enumerated 
in  the  principal  department.  It  is  recommended  to  those 
parents  who  wish  their  sons  to  enter  College ,  after  passing 
through  the  High  School ,  or  who  prefer  this  kind  of  intel¬ 
lectual  training  for  their  children . 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1S39,  the  Controllers  had  the  good 
fortune  to  procure  the  services  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
who  now  presides  over  the  school.  Our  limits  forbid  us  enter¬ 
ing  into  further  details,  and  we  refer  to  Dr.  Bache’s  interesting 
reports. 

The  distresses  of  the  country,  and  the  exhausted  condition 
of  the  National  Treasury,  deprived  the  Board  of  those  resources 
which,  it  was  expected,  would  fully  sustain  the  school.  It 
therefore  became  absolutely  necessary  that  others  should  be 
provided,  or  that  the  school  should  be  closed.  The  former 
course  was  adopted.  If  there  be  any  of  our  fellow  citizens  who 
do  not  approve  of  that  course,  we  ask  them  to  visit  the  school 
and  contemplate  that  bright  band  of  youths,  who,  with  gene¬ 
rous  ardor  are  pressing  forward  in  a  career,  calculated,  we 
hope,  not  only  to  lead  them  to  distinction,  but  to  shed  glory 
upon  our  common  country.  We  venture  to  assert  that  the 
cost  of  tuition  in  this  school,  is  lower  than  any  other  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  same  branches  are  taught;  and  with¬ 
out  it,  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  would  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  obtaining  such  an  education  as  they  are  now 
receiving. 

VVe  have  thus  far  endeavoured  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  education  in  our  County  ;  and  will  take  a  rapid 
glance  of  its  progress  in  the  State. 

The  Act  of  Assembly,  establishing  a  general  plan  of  educa¬ 
tion,  divided  the  State  into  Districts  ;  and  appropriated 
§100,000  in  addition  to  the  §100,000  received  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  amount  was  to  be  distributed 
annually  among  the  districts,  in  proportion  to  the  taxable 
inhabitants. 

On  the  2d  day  of  March,  1835,  the  Superintendent  sub- 
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mitted  his  first  report.  The  Report  is  brief ;  for  the  time 
since  the  law  went  into  operation  was  too  short  to  allow 
him  to  receive  much  information.  On  the  5th  of  December, 
1835,  the  second  Report  was  made  ;  and  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1836,  a  Supplemental  Report. 


The  number  of  School  Districts,  was  *  907 

Do,  Accepting  Districts,  -  536 

“  Non  Accepting,  -  -  -  ■»  371 

The  number  of  children  taught  under  the  present  system,  32,544 
Amount  paid  to  Teachers,  -  -  -  $  40,952.50 

Average  expense  per  Quarter,  -  -  -  1.12s 

Number  of  children  taught  under  the  old  Pauper  system,  23.000 
Cost  for  one  years  tuition,  -  $  111,720.80 

The  expense  of  tuition  was  therefore  somewhat'diminished. 

On  the  first  Monday  of  June,  1840,  the  number  of 


School  Districts  was 
Accepting  Districts, 
Houses, 

Schools,  - 


1050 

887 

5494 

5649 


Scholars,  Males,  - 
Do.  Females, 

Average  in  each  School, 
Average  cost  of  each  Scholar  per 
Number  of  Teachers,  Male. 

Do.  do.  Female, 


-  141,124 

-  113,784 

Total - *  254,908. 

-  41  § 

Quarter,  -  $  1.36| 

-  4,488 

-  2,050 

Total,  -  6,538 


Appropriations  are  made  from  the  State  Treasury  to 
1  University,  C  Number  of  Pupils  in? 

7  Colleges,  £  University  &l  Colleges  } 

57  Academies,  - 

33  Female  Seminaries,  «*•»■» 


1639 

2465 

1430 


*  According  to  the  School  Census  for  the  year  1839-40,  the  whole  number  of 
children  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  between  4  &  16  years  of  age,  was  179, 268 


The  Average  attendance  during  the  Summer  of  that  year,  was  -  92,  698 

Do.  the  Winter,  do.  -  111,844 

Under  4  years  of  age,  -----  7,  844 

Over  16  do,  t  11,834 

Total, -  19, 678, 
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While  we  observe  with  pleasure  the  rapid  increase  of 
Scholars,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  Schools  are  not  kept 
open  during  the  whole  year  ;  that  the  buildings  and  furniture 
are  not  more  suitable  ;  and  that  more  efficient  Teachers  are 
not  employed. 

It  is  the  most  miserable  economy  to  commit  the  instruction 
of  the  young  to  incompetent  persons  ;  and  thus  recklessly 
allow  the  waste  of  that  which 

“Is  of  more  worth  than  kingdoms;  far  more  precious 
“  Than  all  the  crimson  treasures  of  life’s  fountain.” 


When  we  consider  the  paltry  compensation  which  is  granted 
to  the  Teachers  of  our  Country  Schools,  what  can  we  expect  ? 
During  the  past  year,  the  average  Salaries  of  the 
Male  Teachers  was  -  -  $  19,  39|  per  month. 

Female  do.  «•  12,  03  do. 


Deduct  those  over  1G,  and  under  4  years  of  age,  and  the  average 
attendance  in  Winter,  will  be  100,000 

Do.  Summer,  w .  84,854 

Estimated  number  of  children  who  receive  their  education  in  private 
Schools  and  Academies,  ------  12, 000 

Number  of  children  who  attend  the  Schools,  compared  with  the  number  who 
are  dependent  on  them  for  education,  in  Winter,  ten  seventeenths ;  in  Summer, 
a  small  fraction  over  one  half. 

Amount  received  by  taxes,  for  Teachers’  salaries  and  fuel,  $  477, 221  24 

In  New  York,  there  were,  as  estimated,  on  the  first  of  June,  1840,  10,769 
School  Districts. 

Number  of  children  instructed  in  the  Common  Schools  in  1839,  572,  995 

Average  Term  during  which  the  Schools  were  kept  open,  (in  1839,)  was  8  months. 
In  all  the  Cities,  the  Schools  were  kept  open  during  the  whole  year,  with 
occasional  vacations,  not  exceeding  a  month  in  the  whole. 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  16  years  of  age  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  -  --  --  ...62,  952 

Number  attending  Public  Schools,  -  -  -  -  23, 528 

Do.  Grammar  and  Select  Schools,  7, 230 

Total,  -  30,  758 

Number  that  did  not  attend  any  School,  -  -  -  32,  194 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil  in  the  City  of  New  York,  rather  less  than  $  5  per  an. 
In  other  parts  of  the  State,  about  -  -  -  -  8  3, 35. 

School  Fund.— Capital,  -----  $5,617,141.29 

Revenue  received  from  School  Fund,  ....  268,  400.  65 

Average  cost  per  annum  of  each  pupil  in  the  Public  Schools,  for  1839-40, 
In  Hartford,  -  .  -  -  -  -  -  -  $  7. 75 

In  Providence,  ^  5. 50 
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These  evils  will  no  doubt  be  speedily  remedied.  The  exam¬ 
ple  and  the  success  of  Philadelphia,  cannot  fail  to  produce  a 
salutary  effect  in  the  country.  The  oft  repeated  suggestions 
of  the  different  Superintendents  of  the  Schools  will  be  adopted. 
A  School  for  Teachers  will  be  established,  which  will  send 
forth  well  trained  and  capable  instructors.  Possessing  the 
learning  and  ability  requisite  for  their  high  calling,  they  will 
command  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  receive  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  their  services. 

Venerating  learning,  they  will  impress  on  the  minds  of 
those  committed  to  their  charge,  the  importance  of  acquiring 
it.  Ardent  votaries  themselves,  they  will  infuse  a  correspon¬ 
ding  zeal  into  the  bosoms  of  their  young  disciples,  Exerting 
every  energy  to  discharge,  with  fidelity  and  success,  the 
important  duties  confided  to  them,  they  will  justly  entitle 
themselves  to  the  thanks  of  the  community.  Such  Teachers 
are  wanted,  and  such  must  be  had. 

Let  us  now  pause  for  a  moment,  and  examine  the  present 
condition  of  public  education  in  our  District.  Many  difficul¬ 
ties  attended  its  introduction  ;  they  were  met  with  firmness 
and  gradually  surmounted.  The  privilege  of  sending  a  child 
to  a  public  school,  was  at  first  viewed  with  indifference  ;  it  is 
now  embraced  with  eagerness.  In  the  commencement,  the 
public  schools  were  inferior  to  the  private  ;  now  they  are 
unsurpassed  by  any,  and  are  justly  appreciated.  The  system 
has  been  modified  ;  Monitors  have  been  dispensed  with, 
and  succeeded  by  competent  Assistants.  The  character  of  the 
schools  has  been  elevated.  A  moral  influence  is  exerted  over 
the  Scholars,  which  has  rendered  resort  to  corporal  punish* 
ment  almost  unnecessary.  Instead  of  confined  apartments 
and  inconvenient  furniture,  you  have  commodious  buildings 
with  all  proper  accomodations.  At  the  very  commencement  of 
the  present  system  in  Philadelphia,  great  care  was  taken  in  the 
selection  of  sites,  and  in  the  construction  of  the  School  Houses. 
Such  improvements  have  been  from  time  to  time  adopted,  as 
experience  has  pointed  out. 
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Libraries  of  well  selected  books  have  been  provided  for  the 
Scholars. 

A  well  chosen  philosophical  apparatus  affords  the  Teachers  a 
delightful  medium  of  imparting  instruction. 

In  the  choice  of  School  books  no  pains  have  been  spared 
to  procure  the  very  best. 

The  Scholars,  with  few  exceptions,  really  love  their  School, 
and  value  the  high  privileges  they  enjoy.  How  cheering  to 
behold  their  animated  countenances,  radiant  with  hope,  and 
beaming  with  intelligence  $  and  to  reflect  that  the  lessons  they 
are  receiving,  are  calculated  to  make  them  industrious,  enter¬ 
prising,  and  useful  citizens. 

These  Schools  are  founded  on  true  republican  principles. 
There  is  no  party  jealousy,  no  sectarian  feeling;  all  meet  on 
the  same  footing.  The  children  of  the  wealthiest  and  humblest 
citizens,  seated  side  by  side,  have  the  same  rights  and  enjoy 
the  same  privileges.  While  the  Schools  have  been  so  greatly 
improved,  the  price  of  tuition  has  not  been  much  increased; 
the  average  cost  of  the  tuition  of  the  Scholars  in  the  Primary, 
Infant,  and  Grammar  Schools,  taken  together,  being  about 
five  dollars  each  per  annum.  The  whole  number  of  pupils 
now  in  the  Public  Schools  in  the  first  District,  including  those 
about  to  be  admitted  into  this  building,  will  exceed  24,  000. 
As  the  Schools  have  advanced  in  public  favor  in  Philadelphia, 
so  have  the  standing  and  influence  of  the  Teachers.  This  is 
as  it  should  be  ;  holding  so  responsible  and  arduous  an  office, 
they  are  justly  entitled  to  great  consideration,  and  a  liberal 
return  for  their  services. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  system  is  yet  perfect; 
but  we  may  venture  to  assert  that  the  present  Directors  and 
Controllers  possess  as  much  zeal  and  singleness  of  purpose  as 
their  predecessors.  Some  of  those  who  took  an  early  and 
active  part  in  the  advancement  of  the  cause,  still  remain  to  aid 
us.  Two,  however,  have  recently  retired — Mr.  Thomas 
Dunlap  and  Mr.  George  M.  Justice.  Of  the  former  I  have 
already  spoken.  To  Mr  Justice  the  public  are  largely 
indebted  for  his  valuable  services. 
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If  we  compare  the  past  with  the  present,  we  have  abundant 
reason  to  be  thankful  that  so  much  has  been  achieved* 
In  the  beginning  of  1819,  there  were  ten  Schools,  with  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five  pupils.  The  branches 
taught  were  Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1841,  there  are  fifty-six  Primary  Schools,  six  Infant, 
thirty-seven  Grammar,  and  one  High  School.  In  the  Gram¬ 
mar  Schools,  in  addition  to  Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic, 
Grammar,  Geography,  and  History  are  taught,  in  seve¬ 
ral,  Algebra,  and  in  some,  Natural  Philosophy.  The 
instruction  now  given,  is  not  only  much  more  extended,  but 
far  more  perfect.  We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  our 
Schools  would  bear  a  favorable  comparison  with  those  of 
Europe,  or  other  sections  of  our  own  country.  Our  High 
School  has  undoubtedly  produced  a  very  advantageous  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  Grammar  Schools,  in  stimulating  both  Teachers 
and  pupils  to  exertion.  The  success  of  the  pupil  is  alike 
creditable  to  the  Scholar  and  the  Teacher.  To  gain  admission 
into  the  High  School  is  worthy  of  every  exertion.  The  desire 
to  obtain  the  prize,  produces  unwearied  application,  and  gene¬ 
rous  emulation  in  the  pupils. 

The  consciousness  of  having  faithfully  discharged  the  high 
trust  reposed  in  them,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  their 
labours,  amply  repay  the  Directors  and  Controllers  for  all  their 
cares  and  toils. 

A  brilliant  prospect  lies  before  us  ;  high  expectations  have 
been  formed  of  our  future  success.  Hope  whispers  that 
those  expectations  will  be  fully  realised;  and  that  the  sun 
of  knowledge,  dispelling  the  clouds  of  ignorance,  will  shine 
with  resplendent  effulgence,  and  illumine  the  whole  land. 


